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upon our success in showing the limitation and insufficiency of the external 
ones of science. Reason must be reconciled with intuition. Here is a 
major philosophical problem and it is discussed in a novel and brilliant 
manner by the author. The argument is cumulative and persuasive. 
Part III elaborates the idea of growth as the process of realizing potenti- 
alities. In order to conceive these potentialities as other than external, 
recourse must be had to the idea of interpenetration of the individual and 
the universal. At this point in the argument some form of the ' concrete 
universal ' makes its appearance. " When we say that the true life of man 
is ' buried ' we mean that what is real in the individual life is the life be- 
yond individuality, the life of nature in her unity and totality, the life of 
the All. To realize that life, to realize his oneness with the eternal, 
changeless soul of Nature, to realize that his inmost soul is her soul, that 
his true self is her self — to realize this supreme truth, not as a formula, 
nor as a proposition, nor even as the central idea in a system, but as the 
central fact of his own being — to realize it by living it, by growing into 
oneness with it, by being embraced by it, by being absorbed into it — this 
(if he could but know it) is the ideal end of man's existence and the 
central purpose of his life" (p. 215). Part IV examines in greater psy- 
chological detail what it means to grow in feeling, thought and conduct, 
and inferences are drawn concerning the aims and practices of education. 
Part V concludes the book with the author's description of the happy 
man. He who would find happiness must seek it through the self-efface- 
ment of love. Selfish desire must be burned away in cosmic passion. 

The meaning of the book is familiar to lovers of Plato, Spinoza, Kant 
and Hegel. The detail is modern, interesting and persuasive. The age- 
old questions recur at the end: Why seek to be happy? Is self-denial an 
insincere mask of self-assertion? How may one save his life by losing it? 
Is the individual lost in the universal? Is the author's formula for happi- 
ness universal — i.e., may all men be happy through absorption in cosmic 
love, or are there individual differences that make some men most happy 
in hate and malice? 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 

Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By Marie T. Collins. 

Lancaster, Pa., and New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1920. — 

pp. vi, 103. 

This work is a critical study in contrasts within the field of present-day 
idealistic metaphysics. Idealists are divided into two groups: (1) 'psy- 
chological' and (2) 'logical'. The psychological group, represented by 
the writings of Ward, Royce and A. E. Taylor, endeavors to interpret the 
world in terms of mind on its presentative side — i.e., in terms of sensation, 
feeling and impulse, with a marked tendency to treat the individual center 
of subjective consciousness as ultimate. For this group, reality consists 
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of a society of spontaneous centers of consciousness, and, in particular, 
natural law is the mode of behavior of these conscious subjects. That is 
to say, Nature is conscious, free and purposive, with a certain general 
tendency away from chaos and chance, and toward order and progression. 
This general tendency, and also a large number of special tendencies, are 
capable of being expressed statistically, and the laws discovered by scien- 
tists are to be regarded as statistical expressions of gradually established 
habits of intercourse in a panpsychical society constituted by free indi- 
viduals. 

The logical group, represented by the writings of Bosanquet, interprets 
reality in terms of mind understood, not as a number of individual centers 
of consciousness, finite, subjective, unanalysable and ultimate, but as some- 
thing universal and objective, a principle of direction immanent in the 
whole universe and developing as the principle of its development, a cer- 
tain organization of the facts of experience exemplified not only in centers 
of subjective consciousness, but also in the inanimate world, and especially 
in social, supra-individual institutions. On this view, what we call natural 
laws are the expression of mind, not as sensory or conative, but of mind 
as logical principle, the principle of determination by the whole. Scientific 
laws express the relation of parts to one another, determined in their 
significance by reference to the concrete whole in which they function. 
In physics and chemistry there remains a certain residual datum which is 
external to the mind's activity; in the social sciences, in the laws of the 
state, in art and religion, mind " has come home to itself, and knows itself 
as mind." In this realm, the kingdom of values, where the world of sense 
is transfigured through interpretation, mind and nature work as one har- 
monious whole, an organization of mechanism and teleology, of relations 
and values, a systematic totality, a genuine universe of law. Thus inter- 
preted, law is the relation of all the particulars in the universe, taken 
together and determined by the nature of the universe as a whole. 

The work is not a mere study in contrasts, but the author criticizes, 
sharply and severely, certain presuppositions and certain consequences of 
the psychological view. A number of ' contradictions ' are pointed out as 
inherent in this view. Thus, it is insisted that to construe the real in 
terms of conscious processes (instead of regarding mind and nature as 
complementary aspects of the whole) is to treat all law as derivative and 
contingent, and to elevate indeterminism and chance, the antithesis of law, 
to the rank of first principles; to make conation and not cognition the 
central feature of mind is regarded as, a " basic inconsistency " in a view 
which accepts certain of the premises of rationalism, and eventually the 
whole position is reduced to solipsism, if not something worse. 

Idealists attempt to interpret reality in terms of mind. But mind can 
be understood in two senses, the one more subjective and psychological, 
the other more objective and logical. To contrast these two senses, to 
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exhibit clearly the differences which arise as one follows the one path 
rather than the other in metaphysical construction, is a task which is legiti- 
mate, important, and timely; and in this task it cannot be denied that the 
author has largely succeeded. But there appear to the present reviewer 
to be certain deficiences in the method followed. In the first place, the 
author exhibits a certain over-confidence in the fascinating art of manipu- 
lating concepts. For those who do not like panpsychism it is, no doubt, 
sufficiently amusing to pen up Messrs. Ward, Royce and Taylor in corners 
labeled 'subjective idealism', 'solipsism', 'a single point of experience', 
and to pierce them with shafts feathered by an ingenious dialectic. But 
is not this result reached by arbitrary selection of certain elements in 
their writings, and by arbitrary neglect of the more 'logical' elements 
which they all three share with Bosanquet? And in the second place, is 
not the main contrast between 'subjective' and 'objective', between 
psychology and logic, somewhat over-emphasized? Surely we are, each 
one of us, individuals, finite centers of consciousness, and 'subjective' 
elements, matters of sensation, feeling, and impulse, do play a major part 
in our lives. At the same time, in spite of this, we do feel some of the 
force of a logically harmonious system, and, under the sting of certain 
problems which can not be solved at the sensory level, we do try to develop 
a philosophy in which 'objective' and logical methods are at least promi- 
nent. Is not this true even of panpsychists? To the present reviewer it 
seems that the writer who accepts the main position of Bosanquet should 
recognize that all groups of idealists, facing the same facts of experience, 
are constructing a theory in which the elements shared in common far 
outnumber the differences, and that the metaphysical hypotheses as to the 
ultimate nature of the universe offered by panpsychists and by " speculative 
philosophers " are not necessarily opposed in such a sense that the one 
must be true and the other must be false. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 
University of Manitoba. 

Bergson and His Philosophy. By J. Alexander Gunn. New York, E. P. 

Dutton and Company, 1920. — pp. xxi, 190. 

This thoughtful small work by Mr. Gunn, who is a Fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, makes one more addition to the already long list of 
books on Bergson, running at present well beyond a score of titles in 
English alone. It is put forth " in the hope that it may be useful to the 
general reader and to the student of philosophy as an introduction and a 
guide to the study of Bergson's thought." The author keeps to his aim of 
exposition in a number of chapters on the now familiar topics of the 
Bergsonian philosophy, change, perception, memory, the relation of soul 
and body, time,' the freedom of the will, evolution, and the method of 
intuition. There is an opening chapter on the life of Bergson, chronicling 



